times Niyazi ignores the prosodial increment known as the
Kesre-i khafifa, just as Veysi docs in the poem translated
in this book, and sometimes he observes it, apparently with-
out rule. In some of his poems he uses Niyazi as his makhlas,
in some Misri; it is possible that at one period of his literary
life he may have used one of these, at another the other;
and that the name employed thus roughly indicates the
period when the poem was written.

Here are the two ghazels, the existence of which is denied
by Von Hammer, and on the strength of which Prince
Cantemir would make a Christian of Niyazi. They are fair
specimens of his style and of the usual mystic poetry of
Turkey and Persia.

Ghazel.  [293]

In me forsooth unbounded skill in Names Divine doth lie,l
And ever do I jomncy through the Mystic Letters1 &>ky. 2

The stars that stud the heaven of my heart may ne'er be told;
In every sign a thousand suns, a thousand moons, have I.

Doctors would hold it for their shame to teach the ABC;
This ABC, that seems so mean, in my regard is high: 3

In truth, that is the heaven, the empyrean of all lore;
E'en on the ground thereof fur me unnumbered jewels lie.

Hereby indeed hath Misri become one with Jesu's breath;

Naught comcth to my heart, and naught doth pass therefrom for aye.*

1 The ninety-nine Names of God, each of which has some occult virtue in
mystic lore.

a When speaking of the Archaic poet Ncsfmf, we came across the sect of
the I-Iuriiffs (Literals), in whose doctrine each letter of the alphabet has some
esoteric significance,

3  This  verse,  with  the two following, refer again to the mystic virtues of
the letters.

4  This  is the couplet in this poem on which Cantemir, imperfectly under"
standing it, founds his strange opinion. I Us translation (in the English version
of his work) i&:

cFor in it is joined the agreement of Jesus and Mysri,
therefore my work neither has nor wants anything.'